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The following review represents a sample of the literature on 
pass-fail grading that was made available between 1960 and 1971. It is 
designed to supplement a previous review dealing with grades and grading 
systems (Yuker , 1969). In his review of the literature Yuker concluded 
that although not enough research was available to pernit final conclu- 
sions to be drawn, an increasing number of universities were adopting 
limited pass-fail options even though few of them used pass-fail grades 
exclusively. The issue Yuker found to be most serious was that graduate 
and professional schools preferred traditional grading systems for 
selection of students and that students with all pass-fail grades "tend 
to be discriminated against." 

While the concept of pass-fail courses is rather old, its 
widespread acceptance ^Burwen (1971) estimated that currently about 67.5 
percent of all institutions use some sort of non” traditional grad si is a 
recent innovation. Furthermore, the innovation of e limi nating all 
failing grades is beginning to emerge. Several authors have investigated 
the procedures used in pass-fail grading (Bevan, D' Andrea, Moore, Ruller 
and Cate 1969; Simpson, Quann, King, Shantz and Moen 1970; Quann, 1970; 
Johnson, 1970; and Burwen, 1971). Usually students take about one pass- 
fail course per semester. In most cases the student has to demonstrate 
good academic ability before ha can utilize this option. Furthermore, 
the pass-fail course cannot be in the student's major area. As is reported 
by Simpson, et al, (1970), a failing grade does not affect the grade 
point average in about half the schools they surveyed. One procedure, 
which ha3 not been adopted as widely as the others, is to eliminate dual 
grading standards by having instructors submit letter grades for all 
students and then having the registrar convert these to pass-fail grades 
(Johnson, 1970). (This has the fortuitous advantage of facilitating 
research on the subject of pass-fail grading). 

Bevan at al, (1969) reported that those who favor pass-fail 
grading argue that it relieves the pressure on students and channels them 
to learning by making it easier to take courses they would not have 
taken otherwise. Also, those who argue against it claim that students 
take advantage of it by not working as hard and that many administrative 
problems arise with respect to such things as the dean's list, academic 
probation, academic suspension, computation of GPA, admission to 
graduate and professional schools, and admission of transfer students. 

As will be demonstrated, these are not areas of major concern to those 
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institutions that operate with a limited pass-fail option, though they 
are for those institutions that are totally on pass-fail* But, those 
that operate totally on pass-fail have suggested some solutions* 

Hypotheses and Problems in the Researc h 

Research in the area of pass-fail grading has not progressed 
much since 1967. Weems et al . (1971) found that 05 percent of the 
Institutions with pass-fail options had no evaluative data on their 
programs* The majority of the literature reports opinions and offers 
little substantiating data* From a research point of view, the pass- 
fail option is a difficult independent variable to manipulate (Stallings, 
Smack, and Leslie, I960), The criterion problem, of which variables 
can be measured to get at the consequences of selecting a pass-fail 
option, seems to be primary* There seems to be self-selection as to 
which students elect the pass-fail option* This, however, has yet to 
be substantiated with data* To date the criteria used to measure the 
effects of pass-fail grading have been either grade point average or 
grades in pass-fail courses* As will be demonstrated, these two 
measures have yielded some facts that are disappointing to advocates 
of pass-fail grading. 

Characteristics of Pass-Fail Students 

Stallings, Wolff, and Moehr (1969) explored the possibility 
that students who were high in n f ear of failure" elect a pass-fail 
option, regardless of their interest in the subject matter, in order 
to avoid an undesirable test experience* They studied 03 education 
majors from the University of Illinois. The sample was divided into 
those students who took their course work under an A to F grading 
system and those who were enrolled for pass-fail credits. While the 
authors expected that the pass-fail students would have the greatest 
amount of test anxiety as measured by the Test Anxiety Questionnaire, 
they found no differences between groups* They also found that the 
pass-fail sample showed a higher GPA and carried heavier course loads* 
Since the authors also found no difference between the groups in their 
reasons for choosing pass-fail courses this would not indicate that 
people who elect pass-fail courses do so in order to avoid evaluation* 

Another study designed to get at attitudes associated with 
advocating pass-fail grading was carried out by Priest (1971). He 
hypothesized that students who favored non-competitive grading also 
favored both less competition in testing and non-competitive peer 
interactions* He further hypothesized that those students who had 
not achieved high grades in past competition would dislike competing* 

In order to test his hypotheses a questionnaire was administered to a 
sample of 433 students. 



The majority of those sampled favored a pass-fail grading option* 
Those who favored pass-fail grading aspired to high grades and expressed 
a negative attitude towards grading, as being competitive* It was 
found that those who favored pass-fail grading also tended to believe 
that competition for grades does not promote learning, and that there 
is too much competition for high grades 0 In addition, these same 
people reported that they did not enjoy studying, and preferred 
evaluation of their performance on original projects. In contrast, 
those who favored traditional grading believed that competition stimulates 
learning, they wanted to be graded on their work and went to their 
instructors for answers to questions* In general there appeared to be 
a clear distinction between the types of students who favored pass-fail 
grading and those who did not. But, significantly, neither attitude 
was closely related to either aspirations for grades or actual school 
achievement* 

Achievement Under Pass-Fail Grading 

A study carried out at Knox College (Helville and Stamn, 1967), 
which examined the grades of students enrolled in pass-fail courses, 
found that GPAs increased directly in proportion to the number of 
pass-fail courses the students took, and that the mean academic 
performance within pass-fail courses was lowered* 

A study with conflicting results was done by Gold, Reilly, 
Silberman, and Lehr (1971) at Cortland College* They used samples 
of freshmen and juniors matched for GPA, SAT scores, and sex* Grades 
were submitted for all students although some were converted to pass- 
fail grades. The experimental subjects were permitted to take pass-fail 
courses while control subjects who wanted to take the same courses on 
a pass-fail basis were denied the opportunity. The authors found that 
the mean GPA for both freshmen and juniors was significantly lower for 
those students who took pass-fail courses* The experimental subjects 
demonstrated no compensatory improvement in the non-pass-fail courses, 
and even after they returned to a system of traditional grading they 
continued to get significantly lower grades than the control subjects. 
Somehow, in this case, taking pass-fail courses had an adverse effect 
on college achievement* 

The results of the two studies are not directly comparable 
because the Melville and Stamn (1967) study did not select subjects 
as carefully or match them. Had they compared pass-fail with non- 
pass-fail students, they might have yielded results similar to those 
found by Gold, Reilly, Silberman and Lehr (1971). 

Studies done by Sgan (1970) and by Quann (1971) lend further 
support to the argument that students do not perform well under pass- 
fail grading* Quann reported that students at Washington State 
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University who took either pass-fail courses or traditional courses did 
not differ significantly in 6PA initially but, after the courses were 
► completed the regularly enrolled students received five times as many 

A's and 50 percent more B c s than pass-fail students. Sgan found that 
J at Brandeis University freshmen, sophomores, and Juniors received 

significantly poorer grades under pass-fail than they did under letter 
grading. There were no significant differences between seniors who 
either took or did not take pass-fail courses. Since first year 
students did most poorly, Sgan concluded that, "There would seem to be 
some need for special preparation and attention to first year students 
if pass-fail is opened to them as an option. Merely allowing it may 
not be a responsible educational effort (p. 643)." 

A ttitudes in Pass-rail Grading 

It is generally agreed that pass -fail grading causes students 
to report a reduction in the amount of tension they perceive. Stallings 
and Leslie (1970) were particularly critical of the effects of regular 
grading. They concluded that: 

The undergraduate perceives grades as that proverbial 
sword hanging over his head which forces him to study 
content he otherwise might not study. The power of 
'the grade' is strong enough to restrict his studying 
to material which he anticipates will be on tests. 

In most cases this material is factual, regardless 
of the level of the instructor's objectives. If he 
should happen to stray from factual material and 
become somewhat imaginative, the student expects 
his efforts to go unrewarded, .. .Once a grade is 
received, it is not perceived as feedback... 

Pressure mounts and can lead to cheating. Cheating 
is perceived as a side-effect behavior, partly 
attributive to the pressure to obtain high grades 
(P. 67). 

They said strongly that students should be allowed to take a pass-fail 
alternative when they desire to do so and that if graduate schools 
complain, they should be defied. 

Those who have investigated attitudes towards the pass-fail 
system (Sgan, 1969; Karlins, Kaplan and Stuart, 1969; Cromer, 1969; 
and the Office of Institutional Educational Research at Washington 
University, 1970) have consistently found that students are over- 
whelmingly in favor of it. There is a question whether students work 
as hard for pass-fail grades as they do for numerical grades, but the 
« evidence seems to indicate that they do not. Karlins, et al. (1969), 

for example, found that with numerical grades students completed 
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80 percent of their readings and attended 85 percent of the lectures, 
while pass-fail students reported that they had done 61 percent of the 
readings and attended 74 percent of the lectures. While some researchers 
reported that students explored courses outside of their own major 
(Sgan, 1969) others said they did not (Johnson, 1970; Weems et al., 1971). 
This could be a function of varying student characteristics at the 
different universities. While it is difficult to draw a firm conclusion, 
on the whole it seems that students do not take pass-fail courses to 
explore other areas, but rather they use it to relax in 3 ome of their 
course work (Cromer, 1969; and Weems, et al„, 1971). 

Problems Associated with Pass-Fail Grading 

While graduate and professional schools prefer applicants with 
traditionally graded transcripts, a survey done by Goldstein end Tilker 
(1969) on institutions of higher learning in New York State indicated 
that graduate schools preferred a four point or less grading system 
(i.e. pass-fail or a similar system) for their own internal purposes. 
Professional schools, on the other hand, preferred a five or more point 
scale (i.e. traditional A to F grading) for grading their students. 

Warren (1971) claimed that grades fulfill an administrative rather than 
an educational purpose, but that administrative needs such as awarding 
financial aid or honors are legitimate educational purposes. He said 
that graduate and professional schools are the primary beneficiaries of 
grades for selection, end thus they are the ones most concerned about 
departures from traditional grading patterns. 

Needham (1970) of Simmons College quoted the Law School 
Admissions Test Council as saying that, "College grades make a contribution 
to the prediction of law school grades that is not supplied by the Law 
School Admission Test." In his own research at Simmons College, Needham 
asked students if they thought the pass-fail grades on their transcripts 
had an adverse effect on their applications to graduate schools, transfer 
applications, employment applications, etc. The number of students who 
perceived unfavorable reactions against their transcripts were relatively 
small in all cases except transfer students. So it seems that transfer 
students perceive themselves to be most negatively affected by pass-fail 
grading. 



A survey done by the American Association of College Registrars 
and Admissions Officers (1971) found that 44 percent of the institutions 
reported that they disregard the pass-fail grades of transfer students. 
Another 20 percent have yet to establish a policy, 21 percent request 
"further information," and seven percent assign an arbitrary quantitative 
value to the grades. A total of 26 percent of the graduate schools that 
respondend indicated that admission to their programs is either jeopardized 
or delayed by the presence of a substantial number of pass-fail credits. 
This indicates that the effects of pass-fail grading on transfer students 
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is unclear but that graduate school applicants experience some harmful 
effects. 



The results of a survey done by Rossman (1970) are in accord 
with these findings. His sample consisted of 45 schools which were 
frequently attended by Macalaster College graduates. This small sample 
had 60 percent of the administrators indicating that the reputstion of 
the school would be considered in admission decisions. It was also 
found that 75 percent of the administrators indicated that achievement 
test scores would take on great importance for students with many pass- 
fail grades. He reported that students who have 75 percent or more of 
their grades in traditional formats should not experience any difficulty 
in admissions. So it would seem that students who do not do well on 
standardized achievement tests, and students who come from schools that 
do not have established reputations suffer most from pass-fail grading. 

Only a small number of colleges are run completely on a pass- 
fail system, and very few students graduate with more than ten percent 
of their grades in pass-fail form (Hofeller, 1971; Warren, 1971). It 
would seem that the majority of students who have a high percentage of 
pass-fail grades and apply to graduate schools are admitted but perhaps 
not always to their first choice of a school. The effect on loss of 
fellowships and scholarships, however, has not yet been determined 
(Warren, 1971). 

As far as honors are concerned, phi Beta Kappa (1969) reported 
that about 60 percent of those schools that responded to their questionnaire 
kept their usual grades in addition to indicating whether the course was 
passed or failed, and about 80 percent ranked students in their respective 
classes by GPA. About 64 percent of the Phi Beta Kappa chapters reported 
no problems with pass-fail grading, another 12 percent indicated problems, 
and 24 percent were not sure as yet. Thus, pass-fail grading was not a 
major problem for these schools. 

Solutions 



One method of dealing with pass-fail grading was described by 
Tragesser et: ale (1968). He suggested that "College Level Examinations" 
which measure achievement in specific course areas might be used when 
transferring credits is a problem. Each school would develop its own 
norms. Schools such as the University of California at Santa Cruz and 
Raymond College, which normally assign pass-fail grades, provide letter 
grades in science courses for premedical students at their own request. 
Other schools such as Goddard College and Hasson College issue "descriptive 
analysis of course work for transferring students." 

Massey, et al» (1969) described a method used at Ohio Northern 
University (where one-third of a student's work goes ungraded and GPAs 
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are based only on graded courses) for determining such things as dean's 
list) eligibility for honor societies) graduation honors) class rank) etc. 
Instructors fill out separate honors recommendations which are used only 
for internal decision making and are not part of the student's permanent 
record, A similar method is used at Tarkio College (Aven and Breazier, 
1969) where student teaching grades for education majors are pass**fail« 
There, the student's supervisor writes an evaluation which becomes part 
of the student's academic credentials. Of the school superintendents 
who receive these written evaluations 01 percent said that they were 
sufficient. These students do receive letter grades in other courses. 

The Department of Vocational Teacher Education at the University 
of Massachusetts, whose students spend 50 percent of their time on non- 
course experiences, uses a method of written evaluation to record 
individual student progress when traditional grading is not feasible 
(Johnson and Lauraesch, 1969), Leiseming et al 0 (1970) described another 
alternative. At Westminster College, where a four-point grading system 
was adopted in 1965, academic progress is assessed by comparing hours 
earned each semester with a norm of 15,5 hours. No GPA is obtained but 
students are ranked via this procedure. It can be seen that for schools 
on a total pass-fail program the most practical solution is to keep a 
dual record of grades so that traditional transcripts are available on 
student request. Another possibility is to include descriptive summaries 
of course work in the ctudent's academic record. There is no need to 
resort to either of these procedures if only a limited pass-fail option 
exists. 



Conclusions 

This review of the recent literature on pass-fail grading leads 
to the following conclusions, 

1, Students do not take pass-fail courses in order to 
avoid evaluation, but once having taken them their performance in both 
those courses and in traditionally graded courses declines, (Sgan, 1970; 
Gold et al. . 1971; Quann, 1971), 

2, Students do not take pass-fail courses to explore 
areas outside of their own major, but rather do so in order to make things 
easier for themselves in terms of course work, (Johnson, 1970; Weems 

et al., 1971). 



3, Freshmen suffer most academically from taking pass-fail 
grades and so they should not be permitted the option or they should 
receive special guidance when they elect to do so, (Quann, 1971), 

4, The elimination of failing grades on transcripts is 
being practiced more widely than previously. (Simpson et al., 1970). 
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5* I-Iost schools do not have major problems with pass-fail 
grading because they offer it only as a limited option. (Needham, 1970) 

6. While students with a substantial number of credits in 
pass-fail courses can transfer to other colleges or be admitted to 
graduate and professional schools, they are less likely to get into the 
school of their choice. The possible detrimental effect on financial 
aid for them has not yet been determined. (Needham, 1970; Rossman, 1970 
MCRAO, 1971). 



7 * Double bookkeeping systems or written evaluations can 
serve to supplement transcripts of students who have a large percentage 
of pass-fail courses. (Tragesser et al. , 1968; Aven et al., 1969; 
Johnson et al., 1969; Massey etal 6 , 1969; Johnson, 1970). 

8 0 When students with many pass-fail grades apply to 
graduate or professional schools, the schools tend to give more weight 
to scores on achievement tests. (Rossman, 1970). 

9. Institutions are still not doing the required research 
or using adequate research techniques in research regarding pass-fail 
grading. 
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